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COLOR IN DESIGN. 



I. DOMINANT TONES. 

UP to a comparatively recent time the decorative painting 
of house interiors was mainly limited to colors on a low 
scale, the intention being to assure harmony, but whilst 
this method avoided garishness, it was not favorable to cheerful, 
sprightly effects, and also indicated timidity. More skill is re- 
quired in arranging colors on a higher pitch, but, properly 
treated, their bloom and fullness are capable of yielding the best 
effects. It is not indeed desirable to use to any great extent the 
three primaries, or crude colors, but their tones may be freely 
suffered to dominate in tertiaries and secondaries. Avoiding 
crude color, tints should be mixed freely. Thus one of the most 
agreeable of greens is one compounded of blue, yellow, brown, 
and a dash of red arid purple. With a wall properly handled, 
colors answering to the richest plumage of birds may appear at 
least on the frieze. The gray hue which presents itself particu- 
larly in our cities requires refreshment to the eye indoors, which 
can best be supplied by its complementary hues. Owing to want 
of technical education among painters, there often exists a fear 



that they will fail to handle properly the work at certain stages 
of bringing out fine color effects, but bright color schemes, well 
executed, have an attractiveness which should encourage more 
ventures. All know how a few eminent European easel painters, 
called upon for designing general interior decoration in private 
dwellings, have won brilliant successes in this line, whilst appar- 
ently running counter to widely accepted dogmas as to the rela- 
tions of color. Bright, cheerful hues do not exclude a certain 
reposeful quietude of effect, more especially when the furniture 
is in keeping. 

II. A SCHEME OF WALL COLOR. 

We have come from the inspection of an apartment where 
the walls above the dado were of a light yellowish hue, tinted 
in distemper beneath the molded base of frieze, and in gilt were 
arranged groups of leaves, petals and buds of flowers in ovaline 
forms, the groups separated by slender strings of reversed bell 
shaped flowers. 

The frieze had for ground a rich vermilion, along which were 
gilded garlands of flowers attached at given distances to some 
flower knot above, from which directly depended flowing ribbon- 
like forms. Above all ran a heavy wooden molding of yellowish 
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hue, surmounted by a band of plain vermilion, the cornice of 
grooved lines of unequal projection being of the same color and 
character, but in bolder form, as the molding below. Through 
the effect of the gold and yellowish tinge of the wall surface and 
moldings, the strong vermilion caught a reflection of lovely 
golden orange. The effect of the whole, was at once solid and 
imposing, the frieze having all the appearance of a rich canopy. 
Since 'the frieze was extended in depth, making a more promi- 
nent division of the wall, finer decorative effects are obtainable, 
for greater symmetry is secured. The proportion and color de 



trasting tints and shades. Light and dark oak are best shown 
by themselves in contrast with each other, being too coarse in 
the grefin to exhibit with good effect in combination with maple 
and satin wood. White and black harmonize with all colors but 
green. Gold is good with every color, shade and tint, but especi- 
ally rich with green, black, purple, carmine and blue. As there 
are woods of all hues, some, indeed, exceedingly rare, there is no 
reason why in the staining or painting and graining of paneled 
surfaces of whitewood there should not be a more general de- 
parture from the mere imitation of the choicer hardwoods. 




WINDOW DRAPERY, DESIGNED BY W. B. M 1 ENERY, FOR THE RESIDENCE OP MR. G. E. HANCEY, CHICAGO. 



signs of a frieze affects largely the decorative appearance of a 
room. As a rule the designs on it should rather be over accen- 
tuated than treated delicately. 

III. FANCY WOODS IN THEIR COLOR RELATIONS. 

iT^will be useful to know what plain colors and tints may 
be used in harmonious contrasts and combinations with the 
various painted and stained imitations of fancy woods. Green 
forms a pleasing contrast with light oak, satinwood, bird'seye 
maple, chestnut and ash, but constitutes a discord with mahog- 
any, black walnut and rosewood. The contrast of black walnut 
with light colored woods improves] and brightens all the con- 



IV. PAINTING OF WOOD PANELS. 

It is always an advantage for wood panels on which it is 
proposed to paint a decorative design to be close grained. The 
surface cannot be too smooth. If the wood is soft, having open 
pores, in order to prevent the colors from sinking into the wood 
and losing their brilliancy, as well as checking any tendency to 
run, one coat of patent size should be applied with two of isin- 
glass dissolved in water. The sketch, which should be first 
made on paper, may be transferred to the wood with pencil. 
Should the work be on dark wood, the whole of the design 
should be filled in with Chinese white before attempting to color 
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it, and this is also a good method in painting on light woods 
should it be desired to give an illuminated appearance to the 
design or to execute it in body colors. If a landscape is to be 
portrayed, Chinese white should always form the foundation 
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A MONTHLY SERIES OF PANEL SKETCHES, BY L. F. PENET. 

color for fading leaves, grasses, etc., as the subdued tints neces- 
sary for these will not stand out upon wood without the white 
tinder paint. The Chinese white will also destroy any irregulari- 
ties of surface caused by the grain of the wood, but many think 
it an improvement to allow the veins and marks of the wood to 
show. The painting may be the same as in ordinary water- color 
painting, but as the varnish will diminish the brightness of the 
coloring, it is best slightly to exaggerate the effects, by making 
the highest lights and deepest shadows brighter than usual. The 
deepest shadows should be stippled. A color 
should never be worked over until it is per- 
fectly dry. Should the colors not run freely a 
little oxgall may be added to them, but this 
medium is rarely needed when the wood has 
been properly sized. 

Glaze with a thin wash of lighter color over 
a dark to give increased brilliancy to the paint- 
ing, and mark out veins of leaves after they are 
finished by laying a foundation of Chinese white 
and putting the light color over it. When the 
painting is finished it should be left to dry for 
some days, and then sized with two coats of 
patent size (allowing the first coat to dry before 
applying the second), and varnish with white 
spirit varnish. 

V. DECORATION OF WALL SURFACES. 

On a wall surface a few repetitions of de- 
tails is better than an endless multiplication of 
them. Certain flowing styles allow of irregu- 
larity in the disposition of the prominent orna- 
ments, so as to break away from formality, 
but this irregularity should not be too apparent, 
but fall in with the general nature of the de- 
sign. Grounds of lighter tints than figures 
may always be used safely ; they mellow, soften 
and break color in masses ; but in a large apart- 
ment, having an aspect of architectural dignity, 
the reverse will often prove appropriate, as a 
dominating tone of salmon tint on Indian red ; 



light on dark green, vermilion on chocolate. Diapers and pat- 
terns should fill their place pleasantly, so as neither to look 
squeezed or inflated. Certain distinct outlines, such as sections 
of circles, straight lines and curves holding in relation to each 
other a tangential position, may enclose or form the root of 
vaguely patterned forms in varied colors. 

VI. RELIEF WORK. 

One of the charms of relief work, now obtainable, in various 
compounds— such as linoleum worked up with textile fibres, lac- 
quered, gilded or colored, comes from the play of light and shade 
on the raised and depressed surfaces, imparting a delicacy of hue 
to rounded contours and accentuating outlines — the appearance 
varying with every change of light, light chasing shadow, such 




CURIOU8 FRENCH DRAPERY, ABOUT 1800. 

as no artist's pencil can produce. These happily take the place 
of the Elizabethan embossed leathers, which though now repro- 
duced, are too costly for general use. The designs are, as a rule", 
too much of the all-over pattern, as though the gr<ound was 
something to be hidden, or value was necessarily increased by 
elaboration, but as breaking continuity of surface and bearing a 
structural aspect they are important decorations to large rooms, 
if only for the ever changing display of color, and for the solid- 
ity suggested setting off the mere tinted painted or color printed 
surfaces above ; contrasting also in style with the smooth though 
figured hangings. 



Metal panels in relief work for ceilings are making head- 
way, dispensing wholly with the use of plaster, than which they 
are much lighter. Many are made with flat borders and pieced 
together so as to cover the whole surface, the raised figures 
being in the centre. They appear to most advantage, however, as 
sunken panels. Monotony in the duplication of the same device 
over the whole surface is of course lessened the larger the plates 
that are used, but a further variation is in emphasizing salient 
points with somewhat different colors. The effect is much im- 
proved by the introduction*of small pendentives at angles. 
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